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Vorume III. SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1841. ' Nomser 18. 

“ Well, thea, we may perhaps manage to keep one horse, 
and I will drive you out every day if the chaise.” 

“T hate the chaise. I never rode in one befure I was mar 
ried. They are vulgar things. I can’t bear to see a Jady 
in a Staring open ehaise, as if for a show. I wonder what 
Mrs. Fulton would say?” 

_“ My dear, what need you care for Mrs. Fulton, or any 
other Mrs.?——gou surely need not be ashamed to ride in a 
chaise with you husband.” 

“ Which of #§@ servants do you propose to dismiss ?” 

“ The cook afd the coachman. If we dispose of the horsés, 
we Shall not need the latter, and we must reduce our style 
of living to a Tevel with Martha’s capacities. She did very 
well before we had Belcher.” 

“Martha, indeed! Henrv, this is very unkind of you, 
when you know so well the delicate state of my health. I 
cannot eat any thing cooked by any one but Belcher.” 

“That is unfortunate, as Belcher’s wages make a con- 
siderable item in our yearly expenses, and one which, in the 
present state of our finances, we are totally unable to sup- 
port. Our family is small; I really think we might get 
along very well without Belcher for a few months.” 

“O yes, fora few months ; as if he would come and go to 
suit our convenience. Why, he could get a hundred places 
any day. I know Mrs. Fulton is dying to have him. She 
hs always envied me the style in which my dinners are 
rved. What a triamph it will be for her.” 

“ Mrs, Falton, again! Do, my dear, be more ind@pendent. 
(¢ Mrs. -Fulton ean make the misfortunes of others a subject 
sriamph, let_her enjoy it. You, Amelia, will have a 
of conédlation wus your own breast, which will 
abies. oP ‘light you may receive from such 

ge that you done right, and 
perhaps saved your husband from di I feel almost 
certain that the (ifficulties now existi be dissipated in 
afew mbiths ; but till then, the means I have proposed 
must, be-put,in execution.” — 

“O, Henry, how unkind, how regardless of my feelings! 
Are there no retrenchments you can make without depriving 
me of every comfort?” 

“1 know of none other than T shave: named. I have al- 
ready disposed of every arjicle of luxury affecting myself 
alone. See, my curiosities, which I have been so many years 
collecting, and which you know’! valued so highly, are now 
jjthe property of another, and are to be taken from. the house 
to-morrow.” 

« Well, [should suppose that might suffice, without depriv- 
ing me of my horses and servants.” 

“4t does not suffice, Amelia ; if it did, I woald not ask any 
sacrifice uf you, though I did not expect this opposition to” a 
scheme proposed for your advantage es much as my own. 
iy did not think you would shrink from a little self-denial of 
the mere luxuries of life, when assured that we cannot at 
present afferd them. However, as [ find you so little dis- 
iposed to be reasonable, I must take the business. into my 
own hands. « J shall immediately give the servants warning.” 

 You'shall not dismiss Belcher. Before you talk to me 
so much about economy, you had better practise a little your- 

po A man who can afford to pay two hundred dollars a 
lyear to keep a couple.of paupers from the alms- house, where 
lthey ought to have beep long ago, has, I think, no right to 
plead poverty.” 

“ This is worse and worse. Amelia, I have long known 
you to be thoughtless, but I never till now believed you heart- 
less. The paupers of whom you speak were servants of my 
father, lived in his family as long as he lived, and at his 
death were committed by him to the joint care of Edward 
and myself. I consider it one of the most sacred duties of 










































































some begging business, I'll warrant; sume poor family ‘in 
‘he greatest distress.’ Strange taste these women have fo 
raking up all the miserable dirty wretches in the city! J 
never’ could see any pleasure in it. 1 wish they would let 
me alone; I have nothing to give away, it is as much as we 
can do to support our own family, and I am very sure that I 
have no time to spend making jackets and quilts. Besides. 
if people are so poor, why don’t they go to the alms-house ? 
We have to help support them, and I do not think it fair 
that we should be called upon to give to all the poor in the 
country. What is this? ‘Mrs. Marnider’s compliments — 
ball — Tuesday evening.’ This is delightful! How long it 
is-since I was af a ball. What shall T wear? I must have 
an entire new dress. I will wear my pearls; they are so 
hecoming, contrasting so finely with my dark eyes and hair. 
O, Henry,” continued the lady, as her husband that moment 
entered, “I am so glad you have come home ;”’ and at once 
cured of head-ache and nervousness, she ran eagerly to meet 
him. ie 

# Are you, my love?” he replied, looking affectionately 
and proudly upon her beautiful fate, now glowing with ani- 
mation; “are you sog then |. am glad, too.” He passed 
his arm around her as he spoke, and leading her,back to her 
seat upon the sofa, he placéd himself ‘beside and laid 
his head upon her shoulder. lap a 

“Don’t, don’t, Hearg.!. pray lift up Soe chesd. See how 
what a figure you have made of my new French cape. Do 
sit still, while I tell you of the delightfal invitation I-have re- 
ceived.” Mrs. Marnidef'is going to give a ball next Tuesday, 
I shall want a quantity of money, I don’t intendthat gies 
Mrs. Falton shall eclipse tpe“hgain, as she did at. fhe, last || 
ball, with her splendi@ new dress. J wonder jf she wi 
at Mrs. Marnider’s,-ind what s she will wear? 1 hope - 
have plenty of money with you. I’ must docmy shopping 
to-day. Where is your pocket book ? sive it me.— Why, is 
this all you have at home?” Pa 

“It is, indé@d, and all 1 _have in the world at this mo- 
ment.” 

‘ Here are only fifty dollars, — not half enough. "Bat stop, 
I have the money you gave me this mornimg to pay the ser- 
vants; I can take that, and with what, “you mare here I may 

“ Taxe away these children,” said Mrs. Henry Langdon to;} make out.” 
the servant, who entered the room in obedience to the lady’s|| “ Amelia, I really cannot let you ‘have that, neither must 
summons; “take them away, their noise distracts me.” you take that which we appropriated 40 paying the servants’ 

The children alluded to, were two preity little creatures of||wages. 1 know not when I shall have any more.” 
six and four years, whe were playing as quietly as it is pos-|| ‘* Whatnonsense, Henry, youare talking. I wishyou any 
sible for children to play. They looked up wonderingly, as|}choose some other amusement than that of annoying me.” 
their mother spoke, as if unconscious of deserving the rebake| “T have no wish to annoy you, but I assure you what I tell 
her words conveyed, and the elder one, gazing tenderly in/!you is strictly true. I have never known business so dull 
her parent’s face, asked if she were sick ? P as it is at present. I absolutely do nothing, aim it is next 

“Ves, dear, 1 am sick; I have a dreadful head-ache, wi to am impossibility to obtain any money.” 
your noise makes me nervous. There, there,” she contin-|| ‘You don’t meantosay that you will not let me have this?” 
wed, as the child threw its little arms about her neck, “ = “Indeed, my dear, I must not. You know how. happy I 
will ruin my cape. Go, now,—there’s a good child —g0| always am to gratify your wishes, but now it is:not in my 
with Peggy to the nursery.” power. We must, as I have repeatedly told you, retrench 

The gicl took a hand of each of the children, and led them/jin our expenses, or I shall infallibly become bankrupt.” 
from the room. “ Ah well,” said she, as soon as she hadj} “Upon my word, this is pretty fine! What do I care for 
closed the deor behind her, “but she’s too fine, that samej/your bankruptcy? Give me at least what is my own. I 
leddy, to be a mother to her own childer. Sure bat it’s noj/ was no portionless bride. Where is my fortune, left me by 
heart at all, to push away the darlint, and it wanting to kiss|/my father? Give me that, and I will be satisfied.” 
her just. Well, well, come along wid ye’s, jewels of the/} “Your fortune, Amelia, as you well know, was, by the 
world, it’s Peggy’s self ‘il be a mother till ye’s wanting a|/advice of your father, put into my business. Be patient, a 
betther.” little while, and these hard times will pass away. Be a 

“ How uncouth that girl is in her manners!” said Mrs.j|little economical for a few months, when we shall be all 
Langdon,.after Peggy had retired, “I am sure it is being) iright again, and be able to go on as usual.” 
with her makes the children so rude and boisterous. I must}| ‘I wonder what you mean by being economical. I know 
see to it and change her as soon as I can fiad a girl to aia of no establishment more so than ours.” 
me. Now let me see what calls I have had to-day. What}} “That may be; but it must be still more so. We must 
@ package of cards! ‘Mrs. Fisher,’ —lucky I gave orders||dismisstwo of the servants, at least, and sell the horses.” _ || my life to prevent their ever knowing want.” 
to be denied. I would not have seen her for any thing; she|} “Sell the horses! what am I to do without the horses?)| “It is rather hard, to say the least, that your own family 
always bores me to death. ‘Mrs. Rykert, and the Misses|;You know Dr. —— says that it is essentially necessary to||/should be obliged to make sacrifices in order to support those 
Rykert,’ — what an escape. I wonder what they wanted ?!’my health that I should take daily exercise.” | who have no claims apon you.” 


Tue following beautiful and affecting lines were written th: 
Rev, Charles Wolfe, author of * the Burial of SirJohn Moore?” Th: 
poet has long slumbered in the grave, like the gentle being ~~ 


he here deplores : 
STANZAS. 


Ir T had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thon cotildst mortal be ; 

It never through my mind bad past, 
The time woutd e’er be o’er, * 

And [ on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile ao more ! 


And stil! upon that face f look, 
And think "twill sinile again, 

And still the thought 1 will net brook, 
That (must look in vain! 

But when [ speak, thou dast nct say, 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid ; 

And now I feel, as weli T may, 
Sweet Mary! thou art dead ! 


If thou wouldst stay, e’en as thou art, e 
~ All cold and all serene, 
1 stili might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smiles ifave been! 
While e’en thy chill pale corse [ have,’ _ . 

Thou seemest stili mine own ; [ 
But there I lay thee in the grave — 

And I am all alone! 


- Edo not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me ; 
And [, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 
In thinking, too, of thee, ' 
Yet there was round thee such-a dawn .. 
Of light ne’er seen before, 
As fancy never could have magi ; 
And never can restore ! 


Original Sketches. “| 


———— 
HARD TIMES, OR. PRACTICAL ECONOMY, 


Extracte from an unpublished manuscript 
BY MRS. #3. THAYER. 

























* Ali gone do you say! not a farthing, a groat ? 
Where is the weaith from my father I brought” 
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“1 will argue the matter no longer. The path of duty is 
straight before me. I will not swerve from it.” 

“Stop, Henry! Since you are so determined, you will 
find that Ican be sotoo. If you dismiss Belcher, and sell 
the horses, | will seclade myself at once from all society. 1 
will never run the risk of incurring slights from those who 
have heretofore felt themselves honored by my acquaintance. 
I will live in the strictest retirement, and you, who know how 
essential Dr. —— considers exercise to my very existence, 
must be responsible for the result. O, Henry, I little ex- 
pected such cruelty from you: —I who have never thwarted 
you in any thing, but have always cheerfully complied with 
your wishes, even when most opposed to my own.” 

“Why, Amelia, you surely forget, you have reversed the 
case entirely. When have I ever, till forced by necessity, 
which should be as evident to yourself as to me, asked your 
compliance to any wish in opposition to your own?” 

“‘O, of course it is always you who are right. I will say 
no more. Go, pursue whatever course you think proper; my 
happiness is of no consequence now. It was different once ; 
you would not, a few years since, have been so regardless of 
my comfort. But it is always so; when men have been 
married a few years they grow tired of their wives, and if 
they ever do consult them in any thing, it is but to act in 
opposition to their wishes. T little thought when I Jeft my 
father’s house, and became your wife, that I should live to 
repent the choice I had made.” 

The injured lady, now completely overcome by a sense of 
her wrongs, hid her face in the cushions of the sofa, and 
sobbed like a child. The poor husband meantime walked 
the room, agitated, and wavering between his sense of right 
and his desire to yield, as usual, to his beautiful wife’s un- 
reasonable wishes. On the one hand, urged by the fear of 
bankruptcy, from which every honorable man shrinks, and 
the difficulties which were daily increasing upon him, to the 
strictest economy : on the other hand, the tears and reproaches 
of his wife, of which he entertained an unqualified dread, 
urged him to an acquiescence in her requests, come of it 
what might. The conflict in his mind was every moment 
becoming more unequal ; his wife was before him, the other 
evils at a distance. Men are weak, sometimes, especially 
such.as are so unfortunate as to have viragos for wives ; 
they dread a storm, and agree to almost any thing to avoid 
it. Then, too, a man dislikes to See @ women’s tears, cer- 
tainly, if he be imyamy way concerned in calling them forth. 
They appeal - to the softer feelings of his nature, 
are in fact a tac nowledgement of his power, by which 
he is both flattered and grieved; and unless his heart be 
naturally harder than adamant, or he has become indifferent 
to such scenes from their frequency, he cannot withstand the 
appeal : but will make any sacrifice, yield any point, though 
his conscience at the same moment whisper that he is doing 
wrong. Having entered upon this subject, let me just breathe 
a few words into the ears of those ladies who are in the habit 
of a constant resort to this truly feminine weapon of offence 
and defence. I would warn them, that too frequent use will 
blunt its edge. Let them beware, or they will entirely lose 








the advantage resulting from it. Men grow weary of same-; 


ness, and even beauty in tears will, after a time, cease to be 
interesting. 

Amelia, becoming tired of the position in which she had 
thrown herself, raised her head languidly, but still reclined 
upon the sofa. Her hands clasped, her eyes in tearful resig- 
nation raised to heaven, as if all thought of worldly happi- 
ness had faded from her mind. The husband was subdoed ; 
he approached her and took one of her fair hands, and prom- 
ised every thing that she required. It was some time, how- 
ever, before the lady condescended to be pacified. But turn 
we from a scene revolting from its cold selfishness, and weak 
injustice, to one more calculated to awaken pleasant emo- 
tions in the thinking mind. ( Which will appear in our next.) 


Tue Vatve or Geese.— An Apalachicola paper says, there 
is a planter in Gadsden county, who works one hundred 
geese, and says that in the way of keeping the grass and 
weeds out of his cotton, they are equal to ten negroes. It 
will no longer, we presume, be considered derogatory to be 


called “a goose.” 


Tue following words are deserving to be written in letters 
of gold, like those over the principal gate of Athens in the 
days of her pride and glory : —“ Keep thy feet dry — thy 
skin clean — thy digestion regular — thy head cool —and a 
fig for the doctors.” 









astronomer never was able to make any thing out of the 
















utmost perfection of curvature, by means of machinery. The 
process is conducted under water, by which means those ya- 
riances of temperature, so fatal to the finest object glasses 
hitherto, are effectually guarded against. To convince Dr. 
Robinson of the efficacy of this machinery, Lord Oxmantown 
took the three-foot speculum out of its telescope, destroyed its 
polished surface, and placed it under the mechanical polisher. 
In six hours it was taken out with a perfect new surface as 
bright as the original. We know not how many months, or 
even years, might have been required to effect this restora- 
tion under the old system of hand-polishing. 

But even before achieving these extraordinary triumphs 
on the solid substance, Lord Oxmantown had constructed a 
six-foot-reflector by covering a curved substance of brass 
with squares of the true speculum metal, which gave an im- 
mense quantity of light, though subject to some irregulari- 
ties, arising from the number of joinings necessary in such 
a mosaic work. Of the performances of Lord Oxmantown’s 
great telescope mounted with this reflector, as directed to- 
wards a certain class of objects, Dr. Robinson spoke in the 
highest terms of admiration ; but, in reference to the smaller 
and more perfect instrument furnished with the solid three 
foot speculum, the language of the Armagh astronomer as- 
sumed a tone of enthusiasm and even of sublimity. By 
means of this, the finest instrument of the kind ever in ex- 
istence, Dr. Robinson and Sir James South, in the intervals 
of a rather unfavorable night, saw several new stars, and 
corrected numerous errors of other observers. For example, 
the Georgium Sidus, supposed to possess a ring similar to 
that of Saturn, was found not to have any such appendage ; 
and those, nebule, hitherto regarded, from their apparently 
circular outline, as “coalescing systems,” appeared, when 
tested by the three-foot speculum, to be very far indeed from 
presenting a globular appearance : numerous off-shoots and 
appendages, invisible by other instruments, appearing in all 
directions radiating from their edges. 


Ghe arts anv Aetences. 
IMPROVEMENT IN TELESCOPES, 


Tue Dublin Evening Mail states that unusual interest was 
excited at a late meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, by a 
communication made to the Academy by Dr. Robinson, of 
Armagh, relative to an extraordinary triumph just achieved 
in perhaps the most sublime walk of human science, by Lord 
Oxmantown. 

“Dr. Robinson stated that he had just returned with Sir 
James South, Astronomer-Royal at Greenwich, from Par- 
sonstown, whither they had been attracted by the fame of 
Lord Oxmantown’s recent improvements in the construction 
of the telescope—improvements which promise to extend, 
and have, in fact, already extended, the bounds of astronomi- 
cal science beyond all the traces of observation hitherto left 
by former explorers of the heavens. 

In the telescope, we must not only magnify the object, but 
also bring in additional light to compensate for the faintness 
of outline caused by the spreading of the image over a so 
much larger space. In the reflecting telescope, this supply 
of additional light is obtained by means of a metal mirror, 
having such a curvature of iis polished surface as converges 
all the light that falls on it exactly at the point where the 
image is taken up by the magnifying lens to be presented 
in its enlarged state to the eye; the quantity of light so ob- 
tained depends on the extent and perfection of the polished 
surface, just as the clearness of naked vision depends on the 
size of the pupil. 

To procure the largest possible mirrors or specula, is there- 
fore a primary object with the practical astronomer, as, with- 
out their illuminating aid, the higher magnifying lenses can- 
not beemployed. But in the production of these delicate and 
expensive articles, there are two diffi€ulties to be got over, 
which have hitherto been deemed to be all but insuperable, 
in all cases where the dimensions of the mirror exceed a very 
moderate limit. These difficulties consist, first, in the in- 
tractability of the peculiar metal used in the manufacture of, 
the mirrors ; and, secondly, in the excessive nicety required 
in bringing that intractable and brittle metal to a polished 
and duly curved surface. The material which alone is found 
to fake the necessary high degree of polish, and which is 
known as speculum metal, is composed of two parts of copper 
to one of tin—an alloy which is found to produce a sub- 







































LITHOGRAPHY. 

Tue London Atheneum says: A report has reached us of 
an extraordinary discovery by Mr. Hullmandel, who has 
already done much to improve lithography, of a new mode 
of producing pictorial effects on lithographic stone by tints 
washed with a brush, like sepia drawing, which yield im- 
yore: so perfectly resembling original sketches, that the 

1 


stance much harder than glass: but, alas, proportionately ||differenee is’ not discernible. The painters, we are told, 
more brittle. The least change of temperature during the|| will now have at their command a means of multiplying 
process of casting, or the most trifling scratch during that of|| their own works, which their habitual practice renders avail- 


polishing, causes the largest masses of this expensive mate-|| able, without altering their style of handling; for this new 
rial to fly into a thousand pieces. Hence the extreme —_ mode of lithography, or rather painting on stone, is just as 
culty, hitherto, of procuring specula of more than from eight) if the sketch were made on stone, instead of on paper. The 

variety and delicacy of the tints, the freedom and facility 


to twelve inches diameter ; and even in these the suscepti- 
bility of perfect polish has been generally much lessened by|| with which they are produced, and modified as well, and 


false proportions of the alloy resorted to by the maker for the/| their durability under the printing process, are among the 
purpose of giving toughness and tractability to the material.|| advantages attributed to this discovery, of which some trial 
For it is a remarkable fact that no other alloy than that|'specimens, by Mr. Harding, have been handed abont pri- 
formed by the exact mixture above-mentioned, will take ajjvately, but not yet published; the patents, by which Mr. 
polish at all equal to that of the true speculum metal. The Hullmandel has secured to himself the benefit of the inven- 
great object glass of Sir W. Herschel’s famous telescope tion, not being yet completed. 

was no more than a dull bell-metal. That distinguished 








NEW STEAM ENGINE. 


true: speculum metal. In fact, so great were the difficulties| Dunrne the three last weeks (says Saunders’ Dublin News 
of casting the masses requisite for mirrors of even moderate | Letter) we have been working our printing machines, made 
dimenstons, that it was with the greatest reluctance the Lon-|| by Napier, London, by a three horse power patent steam en- 
don opticiaris would undertake orders for specula of more! gine, the first of the kind manufactured at the steam carriage 
than nine inches in diameter. Joined to this intractability | works of Messrs. J. W. Rogers & Co., Newcomen Bridges 
in casting, was the other difficulty of giving the true curva-| Mills, North Strand, partners of Sir James Anderson, Batt., 
ture in polishing. The figure of the curve required is very'| the boiler being on the same principle as that used in Sir 
peculiar, being neither truly spherical nor parabolic. No for-|| James’s steam carriages for common roads. A plate of 
mula could be given for it, and it had to be produced by ac-|| cast metal, four feet long by two feet broad, placed upon a 
tual manipulation of the most laborious and tedious nature. || frame of timber so as to allow a free passage of air under- 

The larger mirrors particularly, were very frequently dis-|| neath, supports the entire engine and boiler, occupying al- 
iorted, and the effect of the extended polished surface wast together a space of four feet by two feet in the machine room. 
lost by the waste of light, consequent on the rays converg- The boiler is not set in brick, but appears like a stove, taste- 
ing in different foci. fally ornamented at top by an open scroll werk, and the en- 

Lord Oxmantown has succeeded, by a peculiar method of|| gine, which is supported by a handsome framing, has neither 
moulding, in casting object glasses of true speculum metal, al a beam or extraneous work of any kind, and is so simple in 
three feet in diameter, and of a weight exceeding 17 cwt., and); its construction, that it can scarcely go out of order. When 
there remains no doubt that he possesses the power, and will|| we describe an engine of three horse-power, occupying, boiler 
very soon put it into practice, of casting solid specula of siz|| and all, less space than the table on which we write, the vast 
feet in diameter and of the weight of four tons. These great||advantages to many on that score alone will be manifest, 
masses of metal, which in the hands of all other makers of|| but its economy is even more remarkable ; from four to six- 
object glasses, would have been as intractable as so much/| pence covers all expenses of fuel for each publication, which 
unannealed flint glass, Lord Oxmantown has further suc-||occupies about two hours and a half. It is fully capable of 
ceeded in bringing to the highest degree of polish, and the!'striking off from fifty to sixty copies per minute, and we 
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may‘add the extraordinary fact, that steam is got op, and|/neglected this science, were the most barbarous in Greece.|/hundred eggs. When the hamper was unpacked, my wife 
the engine in full work, within fifteen minutes from the time||The medical power of harmonious sounds was also fully||was present. “Does —— like eggs?” said the surgeon ; 
of lighting the fire. We are anxious to give publicity to|/admitted. We find Pythagoras directing certain men-|| ‘these are very fine.” My wife replied in the affirmative, 
this, knowing that many persons are deterred from the use/|t&l disorders to be treated by music. Thales, called from/|and supposed of course, considering the intimacy of our ac- 
of steam power in consequence of the great space occupied.|| Crete to Sparta, cured a disastrous pestilence by its means.|/quaintance, that he would have sent one of his servants 
A machine like this can be erected in any room, boarded or|| Martinus Capella affirms that fevers were thus. removed.|/ with a hundred at least to my house. Deliberately examin- 
otherwise, without the slightest danger, a fact which must||Xenocrates cured maniacs by melodious sounds, and Ascle-||ing his stuck, he laid his hand upon a large egg, and said, 
enhance its advantages. piades conquered deafness with a trumpet. In modern times} Well, give him that.” My wife inclined to take this as a 
it has been related of a deaf lady, that she could only hear}|joke, but no joke was intended ; and he appeared much hart 
while a drum was beating, and a drummer was kept in the/| when his own wife reproached him with his meanness. This 
house for the purpose of enabling her to converse. Aulus||gentleman on that very day, had travelled six miles to per- 
Gellius tell us that a case of sciatica was cured by gentle||form a gratuitous operation, and, as I afterwards learned, 
modulations, and Theophratus maintains that the bites of|/had left two guineas on the table for the use of his poor pa- 
serpents and other venomous reptiles can be relieved by|/tient. Many months after this circumstance occurred, I 
similar means. Ancient physicians, who attributed many||ventured to remonstrate with him on various little acts of 
diseases to the influence of evil spirits, fancied that harmo-||meanness which he had committed. His answer was, “I 
nious sounds drove them away, more especially when ac-|/feel the force of all that you say; but there are moments 
companied by incantations; and we find in Luther, “ that)! when the remembrance of my own sufferings comes over me 
music is one of the most beautiful and glorious gifts of God,|/to such an extent that in the dread — an improbable belief, 
to which Satan is a bitter enemy.” you will say —of a return to the deep misery which I have 
felt, 1 imagine that an act of generosity is almost a crime. 
That I am insane at such times cannot be denied ; but, alas! 
who can explain the various phases of the human mind.” — 
Frazer's Magazine. 







































































































WONDERFUL CLOCKS, 
Two very extraordinary clocks were some time since pre- 
sented by the East India Company to the Emperor of China, 
being entirely manufactured by English artists. They were 
in the form of chariots, each of which contained a lady seated, 
leaning her right hand ona part of the chariot, under which 
was aclock, little larger than a shilling, that struck, repeated 
and went for eight days, without requiring windingup. A bird 
was on the lady’s finger, finely modelled, and set with dia- 
monds and rubies, with its wings expanded as if to fly, and 
was made to flutter them for a considerable time on touch- 
ing a diamond button. The body of this curious bird, in 
which were the wheels that animated it, was less than the six- 
teenth partofaninch. In the lady’s left hand was a golden 
tube, with a small round box on the top, to which was fixed 
a circular ornament set in diamonds, which went around in 
three hours. A double umbrella was over the lady’s head, 
supported by a small fluted pillar, and under it was a dell 
that struck the hour, though apparently unconnected with 
the clock ; and at the lady’s foot was a golden dog, before 
which were two birds, set with precious stones, and appa- 
tently flying away with the chariot, which, from another se- 
¢ret motion, is contrived to run in any direction, while a boy 
appears to push it forward. There were also flowers, orna- 
ments, and a flying dragon, all set with precious stones, or 
formed of them, and the rest was made of gold most curiously 
executed, and presenting a wonderful specimen of ingenuity 
and talent. — London paper. 


EFFECT OF MUSIC ON HORSES. 
Mons. Larne, a talented tenor singer of the Royal French 
Academy of Music, used to act the part of Licinius in the 
Opera of Trajan, by Spontini. He made his appearance on 
the stage, riding on a triumphal chariot drawn by four horses, 
selected from the circus of Mons. Franconi, who possessed 
the best trained horses in all France. These horses were 
so tame and so well disciplined, that no noise whatever could 
move them, not even the report of a cannon. As soon as 
Mons. Laine began to sing at the top of his voice, a splendid 
solo, called the song of glory, a piece similar to the Mar- 
seillaise Hymn, the horses became perfectly unmanageable, 
and Jeaped against each other in such a manner, as com- 
pletely to break the order established among the attendants, 
which surrounded the chariot of Licinius. 





A JOYFUL RENCONTRE. 

Ar a late hour yesterday evening, a very pleasant incident 
occurred on board of one of the ferry boats which ply on the 
East River. Two jolly tars, who had just retarned from a 
long whaling voyage, and who exhibited a due proportion 
of the light-heartedness of “ Jack-a-shore,” were seated to- 
gether near the cabin door, and one of them — who had, it 
seemed, been impressed at an early age into the British ser- 
vice, and had never visited his native land — after relating 
some of the perils of the deep, through which he had safely 
passed, exclaimed, “ Well, here I am, once more safe ashore, 
but there is no kind face to greet me; if I but saw my old 
mother, that is, if I had a mother now!’ —Just at this mo- 











Milusicnal. Garicties. ment, an elderly, decent-looking old woman, who had been 

a Baw yeanes ‘wren, listening attentively to the sailor’s narrative, stepped quickly 

THE PIANO-FORTE. oe forward, and seizing Jack’s arm, gazed eagerly in his face, 

Fataer Woop, an English monk, made the first piano- May the and loudly exclaiming, “ It is —it is my son!” fell into the 

forte of which we have any account, in 1711. After the blessing of thy arms of the astonished tat. The delight of the joyous meet- 
arrival of Bach in England, and the establishment of’ lis Beet! 2 due ing we will not attempt to describe. — New York Sun. 





around thy head; and may 
the gates of plenty, honor, and 
happiness, be always open to thee and 
thine. May nostrife disturb thy days ; may 
no sorrow distress thy nights; and may the 
pillow of peace kiss thy cheek, and pleasure of 
imagination attend thy dreams; and when length of 
years make thee tired of earthly joys, and the curtains 
of death gently close round the last scene of thy 
existence; may the angels of God attend thy 
bed, and take care that the expiring lamp 
of life shal] not receive one rude blast 
to hasten its extinction ; and, finally, 
may the Saviour’s blood wash 
thee from all impurities, and 
at last usher thee into 
a land of rest and 
of everlasting 
felicity. 


concert in conjunction with Abell, all the harpsichord makers 
tried their mechanical powers at piano-fortes ; but the first 
attempts were always on the large size, till Zumpe, a Ger- 
man, constructed small piano-fortes of the shape of the vir- 
ginal, of which the tone was very sweet, and the touch, with 
a little use, was equal to any degree of rapidity. These, 
from their low prices, the convenience of their form, as well 
as power of expression, suddenly grew into such favor, that 
there was scarcely a house in the kingdom, where a keyed 
instrument ever had admission, but was supplied with one 
of Zumpe’s piano-fortes, for which there was nearly as great 
a demand in France as in England. Jn short, he couid not 
make them fast enough to gratify the public fondness for 
them. Pohlman, whose instruments were very inferior in 
tone, fabricated a great number for such as Zumpe was un- 
able to supply. From this period, the piano-forte has con- 
stantly been improving, until it has attained its present com- 
plete state. 


UNCERTAINTY OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Beneatn our feet, and o’er our head 
Is equal warning given ; 

Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the heaven. — Heszn. 





Nationa Monument at Epinsurcu.— Whilst so much 
has been said in reference to the long protracted delay in the 
completion of the Monument on Banker Hill, there is some 
consolation in observing that if censure is incurred by such 
delay, we are not alone subject to it. The design of the Na- 
tional Monument at Edinburgh was first suggested in 1816. 
The contributors were incorporated in 1822, and the corner 
stone was laid by George IV., in his visit to Scotland the 
same year. In its present state, about £15,000 have been 
spent upon it, and more than £20,000 more are required to 
a a complete it.— Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters. 

Ix the Journal of Councils, under date of October 26th, 
1683, is the following: —‘‘ Enoch Flower undertakes to 
teach school in Philadelphia, on the following terms, viz. : 
‘To learn to read English, 4s. by the quarter ; to write, 6s. ; 
to read, write, and to cast accounts, 8s.; boarding a scholar, 
that is to say, diet, lodging, washing and schooling, 107. for 
one whole year.’ ” 








Scrextiric Association 1n Turin. — At the meeting of this 
body on the 17th of September last, there were presented 400 
physicians, geologists, natural philosophers, é&cc., and of six 
sections. The papers upon which the most animated de- 
bates took place, were medical, but no important discovery 
appears to have been announced. The next place of meet- 
ing is Padua, in 1841. 


MEDICAL POWERS OF MUSIC. 

Tue powerful influence of music on our intellectual facul- 
ties, and consequently on our health, has Jong been ascer- 
tained, either in raising the energies of the mind, or pro- 
ducing despondency and melancholy associations of ideas. 
Impressed with its sublime nature, the ancients gave it a 
divine origin. Diodorus tells us that it was a boon bestowed 
on mankind after the deluge, and owed its discovery to the 
sound produced by the wind when whistling through the 
reeds that grew on the banks of the Nile. This science be- 
came the early stady of philosophers and physicians. He- 
rophilus explained the alterations of the pulse by the various 
modes and rhythms of music. In the sacred writings we 
have many instances of its influence in producing an aptitude]| restraining the benevolence of the disposition by an eccentric 
for divine consolation. The derangement of Saul yielded to;!course. One of the most eminent surgeons in London, who 
the harp of David, and the hand of the Lord came upon||had struggled with poverty for many years, became by a 
Elisha as the minstrel played. In Egyptcertain songs were|| single operation almost a rich man, and his reputation being 
legally ordained in the education of youth, to promote virtue|| fixed, his fees in a single year far exceeded the amount o 
.and morality. Polybius assures us that music was required|| what he had earned in the whole of his preceding career. 
to soften the manners of the Arcadians, whose climate was|/This gentleman had received from a grateful patient in the 
heavy and impure; while the inhabitants of Cynethe, who|jcountry a present of hams and poultry, and about threel| 








INFLUENCE OF A SUDDEN ACQUISITION OF WEALTH. 

I nave frequently noticed that men who have been very 
poor, fall, when they become suddenly rich, into one of the 
two extremes of imprudent expenditure or excessive saving. 
The happy medium is only the result of becoming gradually 
accustomed to the change. With many, however, the mean- 
ness is merely accidental, as if there were a necessity for 


Mountains or Nortn America.—The highest peaks on 
the Rocky Mountains are Brown and Hooker Mountains. 
They reach up three miles above the level of the ocean. 
The Black Mountain in North Carolina and the White Moun- 
tains in New Hampshire, are one mile and a quarter high. 
No other point of the great Apalachian range is above a 
mile in height. 


Antivote To Porson. —It may be important to mention, 
that two ounces of magnesia, mixed with about a quart of 
water, or the same quantity of common whitening, thrown 
into the stomach by any means, (the stomach pump being 
teadiest and most preferable on such occasions,) will effect- 
ually neutralize and render inert the most active poison. 


e 
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Original Poetry. 


THOUGHTS OF THE ABSENT. 
I wisn [ was a fay, sweet friend, 

A sportive, gentle fay, 
Like the spirit of a dream 

To hover round thy way. 





I would float upon the breeze, 
With a wing so light and soft, 

That thy very breath should waft 
Mine airy form aloft. 


And I'd whisper in thine ear 
In a tone so sweet and low, 

That those notes of fairy gladness 
Thou couldst never choose but know. 


They suy the tiny creatures watch 
The strife of human thought, 

And know all the scenes which fancy 
In her hidden cells hath wrought. 


That they speak unto the heart, 
In visions brief, but sweet, 

Like the flowerets’ floating odors, 
Which unseen, for ever meet. 


I would that such a power were mine, 
And in thine hour of sadness 

I would throw upon thy lonely heart 
The sunny hue of gladness, 


I would charm thy grief away 
With many a sign and spell, 

Nor cloud nor care with thee so loved, 
Should ever dare to dwell. 


An idle thought, an idle theme, 

For in that heart of thine . 
There ’s many a cord whose trembling lyre 

Can never answer mine. 


I can but tift unto the skies 
A woman’s tearful prayer, 
That one so dear may ever find 
An angel watcher there. 


But oh, whate’er our lot may be, 
’Mid sorrow, death or change, 
Remember that thou hast a friend, 

Whom nought can e’er estrange. 


Natchitoches, La., October, 1840. FLORENCE. 


From the Sermaw. 


THE WANDERING MUSICIANS. 
[The following amusing sketch is extracted from a “ Musical Journey 
from Grassmiezchen to Lammel,”’ translated from the German of Fr. 
Rochlitz, and published in the Musical Magazine.] 








SrranceE thoughts haunted me, ghost-like, of the wonder- 
fal combinations of the common with the useful, of the con- 
fused with the effective, of harshness with love, of coldness 
with faithfulness, of thoughtfulness with contentedness — 
combinations, by which, it almost appears, human and so- 
cial life is bougd together, but which represent it not in its 
most brilliant view, rather leading to genuine solomonic 
views of life. 1 was interrupted in this train of thoughts, by 
the question, cheerfully asked: ‘Sir, is not this‘ the road 
that leads at last to Leipsic? I am going to the Easter fair!” 

The question came from a nicely-formed mouth, it was 
made in a sonorous voice, and when I came to look further, 
I found mouth and voice to belong to a pretty, although not 
very blooming girl, whose unembarrassed, bold behavior 
seemed to betray the most cheerful innocence, and at the 
same time that careless confidence, which in her sex has 
always been rather dangerous to my susceptibilities. Before 
giving my answer, I examined the externals of my compan- 
ion, who appeared to be hardly eighteen years of age. A 
very light calico dress, the colors of which were rather doubt- 
ful (though not by much washing), a great shawl, shining 
in its red and yellow so much the more by the contrast, the 
hair cut off short and curly, a well made hat, instead of a 
bonnet; all this would have made me guess her to be a 
wandering companion in art, if the flute in her hand had not 
saved me all the trouble of guessing. 

“Certainly this road leads to Leipsic;”” I answered at last. 
“ Bat, dear child, are you going thither quite alone?” 

«“ And why not?” she said quickly. “ However, I have 
a brother. He sits in thetavern drinking. I could not stay 
in the room; it smelled too bad there; and thus I have 
walked on in advance. But suppose I had him not, why 
should I not go to the fair?” 

“ Why not? why, child, a young being like yourself, cer- 
tainly must learn there things, that were better unlearned 


child, if you hke to leave this roving life, and to bezina 
steady domestic life, but it must be soon, then let me know it. 
Perhaps I may assist you. (J gave her my name and ad- 
dress.) Do not forget me and this hour!” 

‘ Certainly not!” she said quickly. “I shall take with 
me a beautiful remembrance of you!” 

That little episode of the Bashkyrians I only lay before 
the musical world, in order to connect some observations 
with it. These gentlemen sang, as I said befure. I hope to 
make not a small contribution to national music and to the 
pure music of nature, by making the following observations : 
Their song had, in regard to melody, not only been kept in 
pure accordance to nature; but also, so to speak, reached the 
highest point of art; that is, it had reached what Rousseau 
so excellently represents in theory, and even in practice, in 
his well known song, the Trichordium ; and the description 
of which ideal of the art he concladed with the following 
rule for composers: Do not rest, until you can express the 
most beautiful and impressive ideas that are within you, in 
no more than three notes! 

I do not believe I err, in saying that the Bashkyrians ex- 
press their most beautiful, and (my anxiously beating heart 
at least felt so) their most impressive ideas in singing. And 
truly their song floated on no more tones, than Rousseau 
allows ; nay, they outdid him, they used half a tone less, 
than he; only g, a, b flat. I would willingly note down the 
melody itself; but it was too free a fantasia, to allow me to 
catch it withie the five barred lattice of our musie stave ; it 
was besides often doubtful whether the g was not rather 

This was so surprising an appeal, that [I had to take a/| meant for a, or the a for d flat, &c. 
pinch of snuff in order to conceal its effect. But to return to the little grove! I could not bear to walk 

“ What a pretty snuff-box yoa have got there!’ continued ||in the footsteps of the pair, and thus to have my little strayed 
the girl. (The box was a golden pretium affectionis of a cer-||lamb constantly in sight; I resolved, therefore, to return at 
tain Jewish usurer, whom I had helped, when I practised:jonce, my regular turning point, the village, being moreover 
law, through some trouble.) “ Pray show me !— what does|jonly a few hundred steps off. A dark cloud, which the 
that picture represent ?” wind had driven after me, and which I therefore only per- 

How child-like, and childish too! I thought. But he who!jceived on turning, changed the course of my. thoughts. 
wants to help, must take men as they are, not as they ought! And what have you done, to save that strayed one? I said. 
to be! I explained to het the enamel, and again thought of | Nothing, nothing at all, except what those souls, that like to 
a turn by which I might recommence our previous conver. boast of their sentimentality, generally do: you have had 
sation, when we heard a kind of strange howling song from |some emotions ; you have spoken some words! Why did 
the distance. you not step in at once?) Why did you not take the lost one 

“ What is that?” cried my cOmpanion. at once along with you? Have you not bread enough for 

“ Probably the troop of Bashkyrians, that is to help us)/her? or did you fear the faces of your sister and of the good 
Germans regain our liberty, and which, having bivouacked | neighbors ?— are you a man? and is this the energy that is 
in our neighborhood, leaves to-day. Let us remain here in|| wanted, particularly in these times of emotion and action ?— 
the open field.” (We were near the little wood, through! “ But she would not have gone with me!” Ah! you play 
which the road from Miezchen to Lammel leads.) . |jthe hypocrite and flatter yourself now! She offered to do it, 

“There! put the snoff-box up!” she said quickly, and I'|although only for a moment and for a particular purpose. 
hid it deep in my coat pocket, covering it with my handker- | Why did yon not prove then your faith in the power of the 
chief. I had some apprehensions, when the troop approached. | good, which she would see, hear and learn with you? And 
A young officer led them, gay cossacks swarmed round to||might not her softi—Yon are certainly a very good man! 
guard their good manners. Miss gave the officer a very) have been a diffident attempt to induce you to save her? 
friendly nod; he appeared rather astonished, but stopped. Confidence and no return for it! O Lord, is there an expe- 
before her, ond joked with her in a language which she |rience more painfal and also more dangerous, than what you 
understood as little as he did hers. This sounded queér have given her now? Say, suppose this was the last glim- 
enough, but it gave us the advantage that the soldiers, many. mering of her faith in virtue and good men; suppose she 
of whom gave us looks that made me feel rather uneasy, | sinks now, despairing of true compassion and active charity, 
passed by without troubling us. The officer, bending down |step by step irresistibly deeper into the mire of habitual 
from his horse, pinched my Miss’s cheeks, and cantered|| vice; can you feel free from guilt ?— 
gaily after his troops. It is my habit, when my inner man is violently agitated, 

“ Do you see,” she said, “ that people like myself can man- |to agitate unconsciously also all the limbs of the outer man 
age these things best, and that in the worst case we can get violently ; the feet must ran, the arms fight, hands and fin- 
other folks off better than themselves could do it, if we did|/}gers must have something to handle and work upon. Me- 
not look out for them also?” chanically I had for some time sought for what is usually 

She said this so candidly, and yet so roguishly, that I could |the material for the latter —my beautiful snuff-box ; but F 
not help pressing her hand from a feeling of gratitude, pity, could not find it, nor indeed the handkerchief which I had 
and may be a little affection, while we were just entering the | put on top of it. At last my thoughts suddenly reverted to 
little wood. She suddenly stopped, and, laying her left hand |this deficiency ; startled, I stood still, and looked for them 
on my shoulder, she said, in a low tone, “Surely, you are all sort carefully ; the pocket wasempty. All at once the idea 
good man!” looking straight and lovingly up into my face||stood before me like a mocking devil’s mask: just to this 
from her clear black eyes, her cheek softly laid on my breast. I 'side Lora pressed at those touching words! just then she 
My eyes, I think, began to moisten in the pure, deep emotion ||lonked steadily into my eyes, to fix mine uponybers ! just on 
of my heart. In that moment a voice called out behind us, ||this side she laid her arm firmly on my shoulder, in order to 
in the coarsest tone and dialect: ‘“‘ Why, Lora, take me with || make any other slighter touch imperceptible ; hah! and her 
you.” ‘quickly strolling away! and her Jast words to my truly pious 

“ My brother comes,” she said, stepping back: “ I must] request, — “I take a fine remembrance of you along with 
leave. Farewell!” | me.” 

My heart felt a sore misgiving, when I bad to leave the!} Here my wrath broke out in lond laughter which made 
good child under the care of a fellow, who, coming up to us,'|me shudder. Oh, God! I cried, such are thy men! either 
turned his brandy tipped nose impudently upon me, hardly | weak and vain creatures, melting in sweet feelings, and talk- 
touching his old worn hat, and then walked off with the obe- jing in useless phrases, instead of examining and’acting ; or 
dient child, without any more ado. I had, however, before leunsing ones, immediately discovering the true character of 
he joined us, found time to whisper to the girl: “My dear “every one, leading imperceptively every one to their own ob- 


for ever! and, on the road, in these coarse taverns, and in 
their still coarser company ” 

«Oh, we get accustomed to a great many things, and what 
gives us real offence, we shall certainly be able to fend off. 

* Yes, but if things in the course of time cease to be offen- 
sive, that always ought to be so’? —— 

“ Why, that, I think, cannot be!” said the girl, so inno- 
cently, looking at me, with so open an eye, that it went deep 
to my heart. Could you not by an impressive word fan the 
pure spark, that still glows in this soul, into a bright flame? 
thought I; try at least! 

I began: “And do you visit gentlemen also with your 
flute? and alone? and gentlemen who are alone?” 

“If it must be so, yes! It pays best. Single gentlemen 
always pay the most liberally : except certain old impudent 
gentlemen, whom I cannot bear. — Shall I play to you? you 
live probably in that village yonder? I sing also.” 

“I do not live in that village,” I said, may be with a sigh. 
“ But, my good child, do you think that this mode of living — 
to say no more about it—can last long? At present you 
are young and pretty, but how soon will that pass away! 
and what then?” 

“ And, sir,” she quickly replied, “ who guarantees you that 
your mode of living will last longer than mine? — nay, that 
not one of the thousand accidents in times of war, like the 
present, will not drive you the very morrow from your home ? 
And who will then fare better? myself, accustomed to a 
restléss, wandering life, or you, who are no doubt an un- 
commonly nice and exact man?” 
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ject —this object being, to lie without being found out, to]; The following paragraph will give the reader some idea of |paper upon which the agreement was written, was sold and 
steal without being punished, and afierwards to laugh at|/the present state of type : ' eagerly purchased for seventy guineas! 
their own prudence and our simplicity! fie, fie upon this} “ There are forty or fifty different sizes of types, from the|| Milton was more than fifty years of age, blind, infirmand 
generation of puppies and foxes! How the threatening sky|/smallest, used in our pocket Bibles, to the largest, employed ||solitary, when he began the composition of his great epic. 
lowers! Veil thyself, sun ! hang down upon me, threatening|/in hand-bills. Most of them have distinct names, said to|| At a similar advanced period of life, Sir Walter Scott, struck 
thunder cloud! And thou, damp and cold wind, blow over|jhave been derived from being employed in the printing of|/with misfortune, entered into an engagement to liquidate, by 
my shivering frame! that finishes the dreadfully true image|| Breviaries. The smallest are denominated diamond ; then ||his literary exertions, a debt of £128,000. Milton rested his 
of my thoughts ! —— Ha, is that a deluge of rain or a thun-|/in successsion come the pearl, ruby, nonpafeil, minion, bre-||long-cherished hopes of lasting fame upon the work thas 
der shower? What matter! the only difference is whether|/vier, burgeois, long primer, small pica, pica, and English. |/late begun; Scott staked his character and reputation upon 
I shall be laid prostrate by an attack of apoplexy from cold,|/ There are also the various stops, the spaces used for dividing |/the fulfilment of his last engagement. Both entered with 
or by a flash of lightning, attracted by my running. Oh, I/| words, besides what are termed quadrats, a kind of larger ||characteristic ardor upon their tasks, and, amid the pressure 
wish it were so! — But what is to become of my poor, un-j/space. These are all sold by the pound, according to their||of increasing infirmity, never lost sight of their anticipated 
provided for sister? pooh, what becomes of millions of men,|/size. The diamond is about twelve shillings per pound, the||reward. In seven years, Milton completed his divine poem, 
whose fathers and providers are now killed by war, famine|/brevier three, and so on. In the diamond type, as many as ||and held in his hand the passport to immortality. In seven 
and plague! — go on! go on! — See, how the icy cold rain}/2800 of the letter i go toa pound, and of the spaces about |/years Scott had paid all but one-sixth of his enormous load 
pours down upon me, freezing my whole body! and the river|/5000. The fount consists of a complete set. The following ||of debt. The prize was within view, independence seemed 
was high before to overflowing! what is that? this rashing,||printer’s average scale for a fount of ordinarily sized letters, ||almost in his grasp, but he had overtasked his strength, and 
and foaming and rolling! it has already overflowed! and/|jmay be interesting to some of our readers, as showing the /||disease, soon to be followed by death, came like an armed 
the waves are rolling onward! Oh, do not destroy the|/great disproportion in the numbers required of the different||man, and closed the superhuman struggle. When will the 
fields, the fresh, green corn-fields! oh, do not reduce the poor}| letters : b annals of literature record again two such instances of heroic 










































































people to starvation! —On! on! the waves rush after me! a 8500 h 6400 o 8000 u 3400 determination, under such adverse circumstances, united to 
Well, take me, throw me down, and make an end of it! 1 b 1600 i 8000 p 1700 v 1200 the highest creative genius, and crowned with such marvel- 
am ready; I want or hope for nothing! ——— And why do e 3000 j 400 q 4500 w 2000 lous results ? — Inverness Courier. 

you run, you coward? why do you thus exhaust your weak d 4400 k 800 r 6200 x 400 

mind? you do not want to see any more of this miserable e 12000 1 2400 s 8000 y 2000 ARITHMETICAL EXPRESSION. 

foolery of life? you will laugh at the world? at yourself you f 2500 m 3000 t 9000 z 200 How easy it is to speak of millions and billions, yet how 


difficult to conceive what even a million is! But still we 
should endeavor to obtain some idea of that mighty number. 
Suppose we speak of the National Debt ; the words express- 
ing the round sum of eight hundred millions sterling, are 
readily spoken; but who can form a conception of that 
amount? We know, however, what a dollar is, and we may, 
for convenience, consider its value equal to a crown piece, 
or five shillings. We know, too, what minutes, hours, and 
years are. Then we may form some idea of the amount, 
though a remote one, when we discover, by calculation, that 
the debt is considerably more than a dollar per minute from 
the time our first parents were in Paradise, to the present 
day !— more than fifteen pounds sterling per hour, through 
all the ages of man’s existence! A billion, however, is a 
far more comprehensive term ; so much so, indeed, as to be 
beyond all conception. Taking the Mosaic date, as nearly 
as can be computed, the world has not yet existed even one 
fifth part of one dilliowof seconds !— The Smith and Dolier 
Copy Book. 


g 1700 n 8000 


From this it will be seen how very much the letter e pre- 
dominates. 


should laugh! at yourself! you want always to do great 
things, and have not the power to do any thing! Oh, I have 
it, I will prove that I have it! — 

With these thoughts I ran into the yard of my own house. 
Bello, my faithful poodle, came, pressing on my knees, and 
licking my cold hands, hanging lifeless by my side. I saw, 
at last, where I was—and how I was. As if awakening 
from a profound dream, | found it alla mistake. There had 
but little rain fallen, and the sun was shining out bright 
again, and —alas, the snuff-box was in my waistcoat pocket, 
and the handkerchief— in my hand !—I slunk away to my 
study, threw myself down upon the sofa, and warmly pressed 
the faithful Bello. Alas, I wanted something to have com- 
passion upon me, without making me feel ashamed ! — 

I did not continue my journey ! — 


Pliscellanies. 





ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 

Ir is generally considered (remarks the Philadelphia Sen- 
tinel) that while the present age is far in advance of the an- 
cients in invention, and in the application to practical pur- 
pose of the sciences, the latter as far exceeded us in the 
massive immenseness of their work. The ruins of Thebes, 
and the pyramids of Egypt, for instance, strike us as a mon- 
ument of labor atterly without a parallel in modern history. 
A correspondent of the Cleaveland Herald offers forcible and 
interesting suggestions, doubting the correctness of the com- 
mon view. Take, he says, the great pyramid of Cheops in 
Egypt. It is estimated to contain six million tons of gran- 
ite, and that it would take all the ships, steamboats and ves- 
Sels in the world, to carry it at One cargo. Now this is all 

BOOKS AND TYPES. — very true, but it was built by a country numbering thirteen 

A tate number of the Foreign Quarterly Review contains | millions of inhabitants. The Ohio Canal is 309 miles long, 
an interesting article on printing and publishing. A single|/of an average width of forty-eight feet, and must have involv- 
extract, showing the price of books, that is, manuscripts,| ed the excavation of upwards of eight million tons of earth, 
before the introduction of printing, will illustrate better than/| beside the stone necessary to build about 140 locks, contain- 
any thing else the complete revolution which the art of print-| ing five million cubic feet of cut stone, to say nothing of tim- 
ing has brought about. ber necessary for lock gates, dams, é&c.—The Ohio Canal 

“ The following extract from an epistle of Antonius Bono-| was built by a free State containing a population of less than 
nia Becatelius, surnamed Parome, to Alphonsus King of i one million, in the short space of six years and a half! Now 
Naples, bears testimony to the great expense and trouble in|}how long would it have taken the people of Ohio, numbering 
transcription of works : — seventeen hundred thousand, to have built the pyramid of 

“ You lately wrote to me from Florence that the works of||Cheops? Answer, about two years and ten days. The New 
Titus Livius are there to be sold in very handsome books,|| York Erie Canal, and some of the improvements of our own 
and that the price of each book is one hundred and twenty/|| State, might also be cited as examples, not only of superior 
crowns of gold. Therefore I entreat your majesty, that you|| practical utility, which no one questions, but of grandeur and 
cause to be bought for us Livy, which we used to call the||dimensions, and immenseness of labor, never equalled by the 
king of books, and cause it to be sent hither to us. I shall||ancients. 
in the mean time procure money which I am to give for the 
price of the book. One thing I want to know of your pra- 
dence, whether I or Poggins have done best; he, that he 
might buy a country house near Florence, sold Livy, which 
he had writ in a very fair hand, and I, to purchase Livy, 
have exposed a piece of land to sale. Your goodness and| 
modesty have encouraged me to ask these things with fa- 
miliarity of you. Farewell, and triumph.” 

The late Mr. Ames had a folio MS. of the Roman de 1a! 
Rose, and on the last leaf is written, “C’est lyvre costa au 
palas de Parys quarante coronnes d’ors, sans mentyr,” that!|This interesting relic, we need hardly say, is carefully pre- 
is, “This book cost at the palace of Paris, 40 crowns of gold,||served by its distinguished owner: it is framed and glazed, 
without lying,” equal to about 337. 6s. 6d. occupies a prominent place on the walls of the classical 








ONE OF THE GIANTS. 
Some workmen digging a new pit near Alwich Cheshire, 
discovered within three feet of the surface, a stone urn, on 
opening which they found a human skeleton, in a high state 
of preservation, measuring the extraordinary length of seven 
feet six inches. The skeleton throughout was quite fropor- 
tional to length, and in a very perfect condition. The urn 
appears to have been made from the Aberdovey limestone, 
and had the appearance of being very much corroded by 
time. It bears’ no ifscription to throw on its history any 
rays of information to gratify the inquiries of the curious 
respecting this gigantic ‘‘ remnant of departed years.’’ From 
the rude nature of this urn or coffin, it seems probable that 
the body had been first laid in the grave, and limestone placed 
round its sides, and on the top only, which, from the length 
of time they had laid under the ground, had become con- 
nected together. 














LITERARY STATISTICS. 

In the Mbrary of Mr. Rogers, the poet, at his house in St. 
James place, London, is the original agreement between 
Milton and his publisher, Samuel Symons, in 1666, for the 
copy of “ Paradise Lost.” It is written on one page of fools- 
cap, signed by the contracting parties, and witnessed by 
“ John Fisher,” and “Benjamin Greene,” servants to Mr. 
Milton. The autograph of the great poet, notwithstanding 
his great blindness, is remarkably regular and distinct. 








A LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION. 

A youruru, Neapolitan of rank having a strong passion 
for the military service, and despairing of an opportunity of 
acquiring distinction in his own country, resolved to seek 
employment in the Austrian army. With this view, he set 
out for Vienna, furnished with some letters of recommenda- 
tion. On the road thither he came to an inn in the Austrian 
territory, where he found himself with three strangers, with 
whom he desired permission to sup; and as travellers are 
generally glad of having company, he was readily enough 
admitted. The strangers were Germans. At the table, the 
Neapolitan related his story, and told them what his views 
poem itself Milton received ten pounds, five being paid in||were. One of the strangers, after having very composedly 
advance, and five at the end of two years, when 1300 copies||heard him, told him he thought he was on a bad plan, for 
had been sold. For each edition, not exceeding 1500 copies, ||that after so long a peace, and such a prodigious number of 
erty was held, the Countess of Anjou paid for a copy of the||five pounds were to be paid; but in seven years the poet||the Austrian nobility as wanted employment, he saw little 
homilies of Haimon, Bishop of Halberstadt, two hundred||died, and the widow disposed of all her right, title and inter-|/likelihood of a stranger obtaining a post in the army. The 
sheep, five quarters of wheat, and the same quantity of rn est in the work, for an additional sam of seven pounds.||young gentleman answered that he was determined to con- 











A deed preserved in the library of the college of Laon, in|jand hospitable mansion of the Poet of Memory. Mr. Rogers, 
Paris, and witnessed by two notaries in the year 1832, shows}|we believe, gave seventy guineas for this relic! For the 
that MSS. were sold in those days by contracts as binding 
as those by which estates were transferred. As a still more 
striking instance of the high estimation in which such prop- 


which in our days would almost make a man’s fortune in||Thus the whole copyright of “Paradise Lost’ brought to/|tinue his journey ; that he felt all the justness of the reasons 


Australia.” the author and his family seventeen pounds, and the bit of" opposed to him ; that in trath there was but little chance of 
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his succeeding: but that it was, however, not quite impos-||man who had taken refuge in a tree, found it impossible to 
sible ; that on observing his thorough good will for the ser-|| prevent several snakes from making themselves a shelter 
vice, something might be done to procure him an introduc-|| under his clothes. 

tion into it. To this, he added a fair account of himself, 
named the respectable person by whom he was recommended ; 
and still allowing there was hardly any prospect of realizing 
his hopes, he confessed he could not prevail upon himself to 
give them wholly up. The Austrian traveller, who had been 
the first to dissuade him, then said, * Well, since nothing 
can put you off your prospect, I will give you a letter for 
General Lacy, that may be of use to you.” The Neapolitan 
pursued his journey. On his arrival at Vienna, he waited 
on General Lacy, and delivered him all his Jetters of recom- 
mendation, excepting that of the traveller, which he happened 
to have mislaid. The General read them, and told him he 
was very sorry he could not serve him, there being an abso- 
lute impossibility just then, of procuring any appointment 
for him. The Italian had Jaid his account with some such 
answer, but did not absolutely give the point up; and, ac- 
cordingly, for several days he continued to present himself 
at the general’s levee. At length he laid his hands upon the 
letter which he had mislaid, and carried it to the general, to 
whom he made an excuse for having forgotten it, giving him 
to understand, as he related in what manner he came by it, 
that he had not annexed to it much importance. The gen- 
eral opened it, appeared surprised, and after having rgad it, 
“Do you know,” said he, “who it was that gave you this 
letter?” “No.” “It was the Emperor himself (Joseph II.) 
You ask me for a lieutenant’s commission, and he orders 
me to give you a captain’s.’’ 
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A Trait in THE Cuaracter or THE New Enctanp Peo- 
pLe.— The New Englanders are fiuent on subjects connected 
with their business, but compared with the well-informed of 
other nations, we think it must be allowed that they are un- 
social, when conversation turns upon any other subject ex- 
cept politics or business. Weare not a communicative peo- 
ple. We have a kind of natural unwillingness to impart 
knowledge, while we are extremely fond of disputation. A 
traveller will seldom obtain very abundant or satisfactory 
answers to his inquiries respecting the subjects of his obser- 
vation, except in those instances in which our national pride 
leads us to be more than usually communicative. This re- 
serve arises, perhaps, in part, from our habits of business 
and industry, which withdraw the mind from the considera- 
tion of general topics of interest to a traveller, and is re- 
markable only in that class which are denominated business 
men. Such men are more accustomed to observe than to 
reflect or converse, and are entirely wanting in moral] enthu- 
siasm. This class of men forms so large a portion of the 
Yankees, that their traits may be regarded as national. They 
cannot appreciate the curiosity of an enlightened traveller, 
more especially if he be a virtuoso, of an amateur in literature 
and the fine arts. If he is not a pedlar or a mercantile ad- 
venturer, they wonder why the community should tolerate 
such an idler. For our own part we have no great esteem 
for these entirely practical men; especially when they are 
so stupid as to be unable to appreciate merit of any kind save 
that which may be said to characterize a good merchant. 
We daily meet with men of this stamp, who hold every talent 
and qualification in contempt, which does not properly belong 
to their own sphere. 

This kind of self-conceit or bigotry, or whatever it may be 
called, gives origin to reserve in the presence either of stran- 
gers or of a more intellectual class of people. This trait of 
character is observable on the most trifling occasions. I 
you are travelling on a strange route, all your inquiries re- 
specting objects on the road will be answered by these su- 
percilious people with all possible brevity. They not only 
despise you for your ignorance of those little trifles which 
constitute their only knowledge, but they are afraid of prac- 
tising too much condescension by giving full answers to your 
interrogations. Now and then the traveller may encounter 
an individual whose whole soul is not absorbed in business, 
and who forms a noble exception to the general character of 
what are denominated business men. You must commonly, 
however, be very explicit in your interrogations, for what 
you do not express, your companion will be sure not to un- 
derstand. He seems to consider all the answers which he 
makes to your questions as so many compromises with his 
own dignity. He will not, like a Frenchman, or like an 
Irishman, enter into your feelings, anticipate your inqui- 
ries, and feel happy in giving you all the information you 
desire ; but like a true John Bull, he wraps a cloak of dignity 
about him, and endeavors to avoid conversation with one 
who may be & poor scamp, whose income does not exceed 
“forty pounds a year.” 


GREAT FLOODS IN FRANCE, 

Tue recent devastations by floods in our own country, with 
which our exchanges are filled, at the present time, will ren- 
der interesting the following accounts of similar disasters in 
France, brought by the last arrivals. 

Nismes, Nov. 11.—For the last hundred years the Rhone 
has not been known to rise tosuch aheight. Beaucaire and 
Tarasoon are under water; the inhabitants of several vil- 
lages have taken refuge on the roofs of their houses, and 
there await assistance, which it is difficult to afford them, for 
the Durona has likewise overflowed its banks. 

The bridge of Avignon has been damaged, and the lower 
part of the city is inundated. The country around is all cov- 
ered with water. 

The whole population of Nismes has repaired to Beaucaire, 
to view that imposing and frightful spectacle. As far as the 
sight can reach, the country presents one immense sheet of 
water, above which rise the tops of the trees and the roofs of 
the houses. 

At Valabregue, an island of the Rhone, within a league 
of Beucaire, the people have hoisted a black flag, and re-| 
tired to the ehurchyard, which is situate upon high ground. 
There are no less than 2,000 inhabitants in this painful po- 
sition. 

During the last ten days, rain has fallen in torrents, and! 
the inundation is still increasing. Avignon can no longer 
receive any provision from the country. 

The inundation covers an extent of 36 leagues in length, 
by 60 at least in width. The Rhone having risen another 
metre, and its level being about that of the plain, fresh disas- 
ters are to be apprehended, and were it not for the hills, we! 
should here be under water. 

Desolation is generai among the land-owners; many in 
the course of two days have lost their fortunes. The people 
are making processions and addressing prayers to Heaven 
to put an end to the calamity. Several farmhouses have 
been entirely washed away. The losses are estimated at 
30,000,000 francs. — Courier de Lyons. 

A correspondent of the Courier Francais writes from Per- 
pignan, that while other departments are ruined by inunda- 
tions, the drought is so great in the Pyrenees Orientales, that 


the corn which has been sown does not spring up, and that 
many fields still remain unsown, adding, that if there is not/|tator in a very amiable character in his domestic relations. 


a speedy fall of rain, the rivers will be partially dried up./} ‘During the lengthened period of my existence I have 
The vintage was got in during the finest weather, which con-||been in many relations with the higher and nobler sex. I 
tinues, so as to give all the feeling of summer. am a grandfather and know what it is to love, and how sweet 

Extract of a letter from a naturalist residing at Algues-|/it is to hear the chirping of a granddaughter to an old man’s 
mortes, near the mouth of the Rhone :— During the inunda-|jear. One of them, the oldest, is a bright-eyed girl, just enter- 
tions we have seen on the banks of sand in the middle of the||ing into all the happiness which life can give to a young 
waters near this place, numerous wild bulls, horses, foxes, |jheart bearing its first affections, and a kindlier glow never 
polecats, rabbits, rats, and other animals usually hostile to||warmed my heart than when she clasps the neck of her 
each other congregated together, without doing each other|/grandfather. I did enjoy the affections of a sister, who loved 
any harm, and amongst them a great number of snakes. A!'me more than I deserved, and when I could not love her 


O’ConneLL, ano THE Lapies.— Mr. O’Connell, in a late 
tour through Ireland, in the prosecution of his repeal agita- 
tion, on arriving at Kilkenny was presented with an address 
from the ladies of the place. The following is his reply, 
which the London Patriot says was delivered with a tone of 
exquisite pathos which cannot be described, during which 
the vast assembly seemed spell-bound. It presents the Agi- 


half so much as I do now. I wept over the grave of my 
sainted mother, who early instructed and brought up my in- 
fant mind to the possibility of failure, but the impossibility 
that the lessons I received could tarnish the morals or virtne 
ofher son ; and I do sincerely believe that, when at her last 
expiring breath her sainted soul poured forth a blessing on 
my head, whatever success I have had through life was 
owing to the efficacy of her last pleasing though melancholy 
lesson. I have had the pledges of a wedded love in those 
daughters whom, perhaps, with the erratic instinct of pater- 
nal affection, I have deemed the fairest, as they certainly 
are among the gentlest and best of the sex. I have beena 
happy husband —did I say I have been? Oh, no, I am her 
husband still—the grave is between us—but the link that 
binds our souls is immortal, and my hope of eternal happi- 
ness, to which I fondly look, is linked with hers. (The hon- 
orable and learned gentleman on delivering this sentence 
was deeply affected.) I can, therefore, appreciate what they 
are who have done me the honor to address me ; for never 
did man love of respect the purity of the sex more than I— 
a purity which stripped them of vice, and made celestial all 
the tender affections which so peculiarly belong to them. 
Oh, they watched over our childhood —soothed the cares of 
youth and the sorrows of manhood — cheered and supported 
old age, and even smoothed the dreary path which leads to 
the grave. The poet has been mistaken when he sung — 
£O, woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.’ 

That is a calumny upon their virtues ; but he does them jus- 
tice when he adds — . 


‘When pain and sorrow wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.’ ” 





Foserat Ceremonies or Narorzon. —Not only the French 
papers, but those of all the European nations, are filled with 
long accounts of the splendid ceremonies attendant on the 
reception and entombment of the remains of the Emperor 
Napoleon, which took place on the 15th December. We 
have condensed the principal items of the description into a 
compass suitable for our columns. 

In the morning, long before day, the population was seen 
proceeding in the direction of the Barriere de |’Etolle, by 
which the cortege was to enter Paris. The greatest number, 

pwever, did not stop there, but pushed on to Neuilly, the 
avenue of which was in a short time occupied by at least 
400,000 or 500,000 persons. The troops of the line and the 
National Guards soon afterwards arrived, and dwew up on 
the ground allotted to each corps on both sides of the avenue. 

The Dorade steamer had left her station in the centre of 
the river, and was moored near the debarcadere. The 24 
seamen of the Belle Poule, who were to carry the coffin 
ashore were standing on each side of the catafalque. The 
troops and National Guards of Courbevoie, Ruell, and other 
neighboring districts lined the quays, and the artillery was 
drawn close up to the river side. The funeral triumphal car 
shortly afterwards was seen passing the bridge, and on 
reaching Courbevoie, was stationed under the portico of the 
Grecian Temple. 

This car, which was truly magnificent, consisted of five 
distinct parts— 1, the base; 2, the pedestal; 3, the carya- 
tides ; 4, the shield; and 5, the cenotaph. 

The base rests on four massive gilt wheels; it was 25 feet 
long and 8 high, and presented the form of a parallelogram, 
with a semi-circular platform in front. On this last stood a 
group of four genii, supporting the crown of Charlemagne : 
at the four angles were four other genii, in relievo, who held 
garlands with one hand, and with the other the trumpet of 
Fame ; above were fasces ; in the middle eagles, and the ci- 
pher of the Emperor surrounded with crowns. The base and 
its ornaments were covered with burnished gold. 

The pedestal placed on this base was 18 feet in length by 
7 in height, and entirely covered with gold and purple cloth, 
with the cipher and arms of the Emperor. On both sides 
hung two velvet imperial mantles, sprinkled with bees. Be- 
hind was a profusion of flags. 

On this pedestal stood 14 caryatides, somewhat larger than 
life, entirely gilt over, and supporting with their hands an 
immense shield. These caryatides were placed, six on one 
side and six on the other, back to back, and two others at 
the extremities. 

The shield was in gold, of an elongated oval form, and 
loaded with fasces of javelins. 

The sarcophagus, of an antique form, was raised above 
the shield. In the centre, on a rich cushion, lay the sceptre, 
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the hand of justice, and the imperial crown, studded with|/streams is immense, and must cause not only great individ-|| Tue Nursine or tat Rovat Bape.—A court correspond- 
jewels. ual distress, but for a time much difficulty in travelling. So ee of the Cheltenham Looker-on, says: “Let it not be sup- 

This monument of gold and velvet, about 50 feet high, |igreat and extensive a flood has not been experienced for|| posed, however, that the nursing of the royal infant will be 
was drawn by 16 black horses, yoked by fours, and capari-/|many years. altogether a very easy or a very comfortable office. From 
soned in gold cloth. The manes were adorned with gold the chief superintendent down to the sub-deputy-assistant- 
tresses and white plumes, and valets, dressed in the livery supernumerary-nurse, all and every one are to be forbidden, 
of the Emperor, led the horses. under any circumstances or pretext whatsoever to ‘kiss the 

While the preparations for landing the coffin were making child :’ so that let hes royal babyship squall ever so loudly, 
on shore, the people on the island struck up the “ Marseil- the usual nursery endearments are forbidden, and they may 
laise.” When they had got through the national hymn, pacify and quiet her as they best may.” 
they gave three cheers for Napoleon, and as many curses for An umbrella has been manufactured at Bristol, the stick 
his enemies. of which is four inches and a half in circumference, and the 

It was eleven o’clock before the hearse left Courbevoie. umbrella itself, 17 feet in diameter. It is for a present to 
It paused while near the statue of Josephine, after which the an African Prince. 
procession commenced its march, amidst the roaring of ar- It is said that the British Government is determined to col- 
tillery. onize the Falkland Islands, and that a plan for the purpose, 

The National Guards and troops of the line, infantry, cav- is under the consideration of the Colonial Land and Emigra- 
alry and artillery, stationed along the course of the proces- tion Board. 
sion, formed into line after the passage of the car and closed In Russia, if a carriage is driven over any person and 
the procession. hurts him, whatever may be the merits of the case, the horses 

No description can give an adequate idea of the enthusi- are forfeited to the Crown, and the driver, if a Russian peas- 
asm which this ceremony excited. Every where on the pas- ant, is sentenced to be a soldier. 
sage of the hearse the loudest acclamations resounded, and = 
cries of “ Vive ’Empereur!” rent the air, particularly when 
it reached the triumphal arch. The Prince de Joinville was 
exceedingly well received, but not a cry of “Vive le Roi!” 
was uttered. . The day passed off quietly. 

About two o’clock proclamation was made that the body 
had arrived in the inner court of the Invalides. 

Before the coffin, walked the Prince de Joinville, who had 
accompanied the body to its final destination. The King 
was announced, but did not pass in the funeral train; and 
after performing the reception of the body at the entrance, 
be found his way to his appointed seat during the mass, by 
another passage. As the coffin advanced, borne upon the 
shoulders of the 32 non-commissioned officers appointed for 
that purpose, accompanied at each end by General Bertrand 
and the Marshals who occupied each corner, covered with 
the funeral pall, with the Imperial crown reposive above, 
there was an evident thrill, an evident electric emotion, 
which pervaded the crowd that lined its passage. The old 
Invalides, who occupied the first rank, were deeply moved, 
as he whom they had obeyed for the most part with such 
fervor and enthusiasm in life, was borne along in death. 
Their emotion appeared to-be one of pride and joy, more th 
of grief. He was restored to them. The same sort of elec- 
tric movement of feeling seemed to animate the mass of mil- 
itary men who lined one side of the dome as the coffin was 
carried along up the steps that led to it from the nave. In 
a few minutes more it was being raised into the catafalque 
that occupied the middle of the dome, and the mortal re- 
mains of Napoleon reposed where his last wish was that 
they should repose, —a wish which he thought in his dying 
moments to have been a vain one,—under the dome of the 
Tavalides. 

















































Concerts.— Quite a business will be done, as the mer- 
chants would say, in the article of music, during the week. 
Indeed we never knew of a greater variety of musical en- 
tertainments at any one period than at the present. Here is 
the list, so far as announced. 

Tue Boston Acapemy give one of their series this evening, 
at the Odeon, with some brilliant, instrumental music, much 
of which has never been publicly performed in this city. 

Tue Rainer Famity also give a concert, this evening, at the 
Melodeon, in which they will introduce several new songs. 

Mrs. Gisss and Dr. Vatentine will give an entertain- 
ment, consisting of songs, and humorous exhibitions of ec- 
centric characters, at the Temple, this evening. 

Txe Boston Musicat Institute will to-morrow evening 
perform the Sacred Oratorio of Joseph and his Brethren, at 
the Temple, with full orchestral accompaniments. 

There is also to be a Glee Concert at the Warren Street 
Chapel, by the choir, assisted by several friends. 

This only brings us to the beginning of the week, and if 
the remainder of it is as well improved, they must be well 
sustained, or we shall be likely to get a surfeit of music. 




















































A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, having on hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

There being few Annuals published this season, those 
who wish to make a handsome present to their friends, will 
find this volume well worthy their notice. It contains 416 
pages of a large quarto size, containing an amount of mat- 
ter equal to 2500 pages of the usual size of the annuals. 

The music it contains ( fifty-four of the most popular pieces,) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 


Buetitess Director. 


WRIGHT & MALLORY, 
Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston, 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘l'eeth, 16 Summer St: 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, a 
strength. His modeof filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are pet should lose no-time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


Tue Musica MacazinE commences a new volume with 
the present month. It is a well-conducted work. 


WWeeklp Mecory. 


Stare Vatvation.—The State Valuation Committee, which 
has been in session for some weeks past, complefed its labors 
on Wednesday, Ist inst., and adjourned. We learn from the 
Atlas, that the total valuation of the Commonwealth, as re- 
ported by the Committee, is, in round numbers, two hundred 
and ninety-nine millions of dollars, being an increase of 
ninety-one millions of dollars on the valuation of 1831.— 
The valuation of Suffolk is reported at one hundred and ten 
millions, being an increase of about thirty millions. The lar- 
gest proportionate increase is in Middlesex, which has gone 
up from twenty-one millions to thirty-seven millions, and in 
Dukes, which has gone up from five hundred thousand to 
Jeven hundred thousand. 

The members.of the Ohio Legislature lately spent ten days 
in debating whether they should publish 5000 or 6000 copies 
of the Governor’s Message, and finally decided in favor of 
the smaller number —thereby saving the enormous sum of 
five dollars and fifty cents, the price asked for the extra thou- 
sand copies! The expense of the ten days’ legislation cost 
the people of the State the sum of six thousand three hun- 
dred dollars ! 

There is now in the office of the Chancellery of France, an 
old copying-clerk, who during the period he has held his 
place, has seen no fewer than forty-nine Ministers of Justice 
come into and go out of office. He is said to have first taken 
his seat when M. de Miromenil was Minister. 

A copy of Cranmer’s Bible, edition 1539, in folio, wanting 
the titie page, and two other leaves, was recently sold in Lon- 
don for 50/. The volume concludes with the foltowing colo- 
phon : — “ The end of the New Testament, and of the whole 
Byble, fynished in Apryll, Anno M.CCCCC.XXXIX.” 

It is mentioned in the report of the Secretary of War, that 
the act of July, 1838, granting pensions to widows, expires 
on the 4th of March next. The number of this class of pen- 
sioners is five thousand five hundred and eighty-six. 

There was no choice of Governor in Maine, by the people. 
Kent had 45,574; Fairfield, 45,507; scattering 98. Mr. 
Kent has been elected by the Legislature. 

The captain and mate of the Brig Tigris have been bound 
over for trial in the sum of two thousand dollars. The crew 
were discharged. 

Russia is quite a literary country. Two new journals 
have appeared. A bookseller is publishing the lives of 100 
Russian Historians. Their names are unpronounceable. 

A hatter in Newark, gives a very clever definition of the 
phrase “over head and ears in debt.” He says, in his ad- 
vertisement, it means a man hasn’t paid for his hat. 

There are 150 English Consuls abroad, distributed in 
some thirty kingdoms or states. The number of British 
Ministers abroad is about thirty. 

An improved clock has been invented by A. W. Crane, of 
Newark, N. J. It runs 378 days, with one winding. 

















THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by H. Theodor Hach, is published every other Saturday, in @ 
neat octavo pamphlet of sixteen pages, at Geo. P. Reed’s Music Store, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, at $2 per year, in advance. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired, 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court Hause,) bas constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 13 ‘'remont Row. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLIAHED W(TH MUSIC. 

This interesting and popuiar periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adern the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. . Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Terms. ~ $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they dectine doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 


DL. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Cornhill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 








Great Devastation sy FLoops.— Accounts from all parts 
of the country give the particulars of the ravages of the re- 
cent freshet, which has extended from Maine to Pennsylva- 
nia. The great dam on the Croton river, at the source of the 
New York Aqueduct, gave way, and the waters swept off 
nearly all the bridges and mills below, as well as some 
houses. Three persons were drowned. The damage is es- 
timated at $500,000. Four bridges on the Passaic, and sev- 
eral on the Delaware, have been swept away ; two of the 
latter cost $20,000 each. 

At Mauch Chunk, on the Lehigh, the devastation was ter- 
rible. All the dams, locks, and bridges, including two rail- 
road bridges, beside sixteen houses, with many of their in- 
mates, were carried off. Those who heard them say that 
their shrieks for help were most appalling; every account 
grows more dreadful —the river is a clear stream reaching 
from mountain to mountain. 

On the Connecticut three bridges were destroyed, at Lyme, 
Orford and Piermont. At Hartford, nearly all the buildings 
in the lower streets had their first floor covered with water, 
and the streets were navigable with boats. From seventy- 
five to one hundred of the merchants were driven from their 
places of business. 

At Albany, the water was four feet deep in South Market 
Street. 

On the Merrimack, two bridges were swept away at Con- 
cord, and one pier of the one at Amoskeag. 

The number of mills, bridges and dams lost on the small 
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kind - ~aam, With the friend oe low’d for years, Still the hope of one day meeting 
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Bat what cares will rend the bosom, Chill the ra and blight the heart, 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 


Faith is gone, and Hope is blighted, {| May the friendship form’d in childhood | For ’tis near a kin to heaven 
Ev’ry charm of life is o’er, Biossom in our riper years; When two hearts, that lov'd in youth, 
| 








Earth appears a desert onl ly 
For the am pny | once deceiv'd, 
Casts the scowl of dark suspicion 
On the proffers it beliew’d ; 


If the one we've lov’d and trasted, And as time flows on be strenathen’d, Bear in age the fond affection 
We can love and trust no more. Whether smilies be ours, or tears: Of which years have prov’d the truth. 














Anecpote.— The celebrated English surgeon, Sir Astley refusing it, when his patient said, “I made an oath that Ij} Lasor is the price which has been paid for all things: 
Cooper, was one day waited upon by a gentleman afflicted /wouid bring you this evening the amount of gain I might||money is only the representative of labor. It was not by 


make on ’change; I have made twelve thousand pounds — |jgold or silver, but by labor, that all the wealth, all the refine- 

\here they are!” But suppose you had lost?” “Then ]|/ments, all the means of comfort in the world, were at first 

should have paid you your fee, two guineas.” purchased. 

the least testimony of gratitude. In the evening, the patient | “ Joux,” said the schoolmaster, “ you will soon be a man, Che Boston Weekly Magazine 

returned, and put into the hands of the surgeon bank//and will have to do business: what do you suppose you will ||!s Published every opreeny . Ho. 37 Noten Rn rae ed od 
; : : : e 

notes to the amount of twelve thousand pounds sterling. |do when you have to write letters, unless you learn to spell eet ra — Siete ro remaongeard wrote minted 


with a tumor on his face, which he was anxious to have 
removed. The skilful practitioner proceeded immediately 
to operate, and with the most complete success. The patient, 
happy and relieved, withdrew without offering the operator 











The amount startled Sir Astley, who was on the point of||better?” “Qh, sir, I shall put easy words in them.” and directed to the Publishers. 


